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Introduction 



The U.S Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
(OVAE), with the assistance of the National Center for ESL Literacy (NCLE), con- 
vened a National Symposium on Adult ESL Research and Practice on September 4- 
7, 2001. Nearly 100 representatives from all states, the District of Columbia, and the 
territories attended. The purposes of the symposium were for practitioners and ad- 
ministrators in the field to share challenges, concerns, and successes in providing 
English language instruction for adults, and to learn about national initiatives, issues, 
and opportunities in English language and literacy education. 

Participants shared ideas, heard from researchers and expert practitioners, and 
discussed the latest initiatives in adult ESL education. Participants were encouraged 
to communicate information they gathered with colleagues in their states and local 
programs. 

Convening a symposium on adult ESL was timely. Of the nearly 3 million adults 
enrolled in adult education classes in the United States in 2000, 38% (or 1,102,216 
adults) were enrolled in English as a second language (ESL) programs that received 
funding from OVAE (U.S. Department of Education, 2001). Given this large popula- 
tion of English language learners, the rapid growth of immigrant populations in 
states that formerly served few immigrants, and the new rules for reporting and pro- 
gram accountability required by the Workforce Investment Act of 1998, it was impor- 
tant for practitioners, as well as administrators, researchers, and government offi- 
cials, to share challenges, research, and strategies. 

The Smithsonian’s S. Dillon Ripley Center on the National Mall was the setting 
for the symposium. Smithsonian staff provided a variety of activities, educational 
materials, and museum-going opportunities for participants. The meeting venue it- 
self and the museums on the Mall offered participants and presenters a congenial 
setting for learning and sharing, particularly related to the current English Literacy 
and Civics (EL/Civics) initiative and project-based learning opportunities. 

Ronald Pugsley, division director of the Division of Adult Education and Literacy 
(DAEL), OVAE opened the conference on Tuesday evening, September 4, and 
again on Wednesday morning. He made the following points: 

♦ Because the field of adult education now has data — not just anecdotes — to show 
successes, it is able to be included in the national discussion on education. 

♦ Practitioners, programs, states and the federal government face many chal- 
lenges as they strive to meet the needs of adult English language learners, par- 
ticularly in states that previously did not serve large immigrant populations. 
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♦ OVAE’s EL/Civics funding (70 million dollars in fiscal year 2001 ) is helping meet 
these challenges as programs help adults learn the English language in commu- 
nity and civics contexts that are important to them. 

After the symposium concluded on Friday morning, September 7, participants 
were invited to the International Literacy Day events at the S. Dillon Ripley Center. 
Events included the dissemination of findings about literacy research in education 
for children and adults and the unveiling of a nationwide database of literacy provid- 
ers developed by the National Institute For Literacy (NIFL, 2001). 

On Saturday, September 8, 2001 , symposium participants were invited to the 
First Annual Book Festival hosted by the Library of Congress and First Lady Laura 
Bush. The festival was held in the Library of Congress and on the grounds of the 
U.S. Capitol. Children, parents, writers, librarians, educators, and other interested 
adults shared the joys of books and literacy. . 

Three days later, on September 1 1 , the life of Washington, D.C. and the nation 
changed because of attacks by terrorists. In the aftermath, practitioners, programs, 
and the government have dedicated themselves to even greater efforts to assist 
adult immigrant learners and the country itself, particularly related to the complex 
issues of cross-cultural understanding. 

The symposium addressed the following issues, which are summarized in the 
next section. 

♦ Challenges to Adult ESL Instruction: The Practitioners’ Perspective 

♦ Reading Research Synthesis 

♦ How Adults Learn to Read In English 

♦ Findings, Reactions to, and Practitioner Implications of the What Works Study 

• Comments from an Instructor and a Program Coordinator 

• Comments from a Researcher 

• Comments from Teachers 

♦ English For A//\i\6eo series 

♦ Project-Based Learning 

♦ Immigration Trends and Issues: A Look Ahead 

♦ Challenges and Opportunities in Adult ESL Instruction 
English Language Learners With Special Needs 
National Reporting System and ESL 
Assessment Myths and Realities 
Professional Development 
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• Distance Education and Classroom Education — The Hybrid Model 
♦ Learning Disabilities Screening in Spanish 

References 

National Institute for Literacy. (2001). America’s literacy directory. Retrieved July 17, 
2002, from http://www.literacydirectory.org/ 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education. (2001). 
State-administered adult education program 2000 enrollment. Washington, DC: 
Author. (See Appendix E.) 

Workforce Investment Act of 1998, Pub. L. No. 105-220, § 212.b.2.A, 112 Stat. 936 
(1998). Retrieved July 17, 2002 from http://www.doleta.gov/usworkforce/asp/ 
act. asp 



Resources 

Education Department, Smithsonian Institution http://www.si.edu/portal/t1- 
education.htm 

First Annual Book Festival, Library of Congress http://www.loc.gov/bookfest/ 

International Literacy Day, International Reading Association http://www.reading.org/ 
meetings/ild/ 

National Institute for Literacy http://www.nifl.gov 

National Center for ESL Literacy Education. (2001). Promoting cultural understand- 
ing. Retrieved July 17, 2002, from http://www.cal.org/ncle/multicultures.htm 

Smithsonian Institution http://www.si.edu 
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Challenges to Adult ESL Instruction: The Practitioners’ 
Perspective 

Teachers and administrators discussed the challenges related to adult ESL instruc- 
tion in their settings; shared ideas for addressing these challenges; and identified 
information, skills, and resources that would help them meet these challenges. In 
groups, participants then prioritized the challenges. The following issues were cited 
repeatedly: 

♦ Assessment and accountability. Adult ESL educators encounter difficulty in find- 
ing or developing appropriate assessments that reflect what is being taught and 
that meet the requirements of the NRS; in teaching learners long enough to as- 
sess them; and in using reporting software and processes. 

♦ Need for legitimacy of the field of adult education and, specifically, adult ESL. 
The lack of legitimacy causes or exacerbates inadequate pay, benefits, job secu- 
rity, and status. 

♦ Staff and professional development. The part-time status of most adult ESL in- 
structors, lack of funds to support training, and logistical challenges limit opportu- 
nities for staff development. 

♦ Funding. Insufficient funding impacts assessment, staff and professional devel- 
opment, program stability, and improvement to the field. 

♦ Multilevel classes and open-entry and retention. Appropriate class management 
is a challenge with multilevel classes; in open-entry multilevel classes with mini- 
mal staff development, it is hard to retain students; low levels of attendance 
make it difficult for programs to meet accountability requirements. 

(See Appendix F for a summary of challenges. For a complete list of comments, see 
CAL, 2002, in the references list below.) 

References 

Center for Applied Linguistics. (2002). Roundtable group comments. Retrieved July 
17, 2002, from http://www.cal.org/ncle/symposium/rdtable.htm 
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Reading Research Synthesis 

Miriam Burt, National Center for ESL Literacy Education 

"Adult learners require literacy skills for their work, for helping their children and 
other family members, and for negotiating life in an English-speaking environment. ” 

— Miriam Burt 

Whether for students in preschool and K-12 or for those in adult basic education, 
GED preparation, and ESL classes, understanding the process of reading has been 
deemed of high importance for American society. What is different for adult English 
language learners learning to read in English? Do adults learn to read differently 
than children? How does the process of learning to read a second language differ 
from that of learning to read a first language? Miriam Burt, associate director of 
NCLE, asked the participants to work in groups to critique a draft of a synthesis of 
research on adults learning to read English. Commissioned by OVAE, the synthesis 
includes 47 studies published since 1980 on the reading development of adults 
learning English in adult education or college-based intensive English programs. 
The synthesis is made up of experimental or quasi-experimental studies, based on 
valid comparisons between groups; non-experimental studies that provide qualita- 
tive information based on a sound analytical framework; and theoretically oriented 
articles that lay out terms and processes used in the other studies. 

Preliminary findings from the synthesis include the following: 

♦ LI oral proficiency appears to be a strong predictor for L2 literacy. 

♦ LI literacy also plays a strong role as well in L2 literacy; there appears to be 
some transfer of reading skills. 

♦ Vocabulary learning is directly related to reading comprehension, and reading 
comprehension seems to aid vocabulary development. Both depth and breadth 
of vocabulary are important. 

♦ More instructional time spent on reading seems to yield better outcomes. 

♦ Instruction with materials related to the goals of learners will improve their skills 
related to these goals. The improved skills may also transfer to general reading 
ability. 

♦ Adults with limited or no LI literacy skills will learn more slowly than those with 
higher levels of LI literacy. Learners with limited literacy should be given special 
instruction. 

Participant comments will be taken into account when completing and publish- 
ing the synthesis, which will appear in print form. In the meantime, an annotated 
bibliography is available on NCLE’s Web site (Adams & Burt, 2002). 
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References 

Adams, R. & Burt, M. (2002). Research on reading development of adult English 
learners: An annotated bibliography. Retrieved July 17, 2002, from National 
Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) Web site: http://www.cal.org/ncle/ 
readingbib/ 



Resources 

Burt, M., Florez, M. A., Terrill, L., & Van Duzer, C. (2000). An annotated bibliography 
of reading and adult English language learning. Retrieved July 17, 2002, from 
National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) Web site: http://www.cal.org/ 
ncle/Rdgbib.htm 
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How Adults Learn to Read in English 

John Strucker, National Center for the Study of Adult Learning and Literacy 

“Multiple assessments should be employed when placing students in literacy pro- 
grams. The use of oral reading and vocabulary assessments are especially helpful 
in determining which students only have difficulties with the language and which 
also have difficulties with reading. ” — John Strucker 

Dr. John Strucker, researcher from the National Center for the Study of Adult Lit- 
eracy and Learning (NCSALL), shared preliminary findings on how adults learn to 
read. Dr. Strucker discussed portions of his data and an analysis from his Adult 
Reading Components Study, which profiles both native and nonnative English- 
speaking adult education students (Strucker, Davidson, in press a, in press b). Data 
gathered from over 200 Spanish speakers looked at reading proficiency in both LI 
and L2. One finding that supports what many ESL teachers have surmised is that, in 
contrast to the disproportionate numbers of native speakers of English in adult basic 
education, the percentage of adult English language learners with learning disabili- 
ties is probably no greater than that for the general population. Dr. Strucker also 
noted other implications for practice. 

♦ Even students with a high level of literacy in LI may need explicit instruction in 
decoding skills. 

♦ Learners who are highly educated in their own language may benefit from faster- 
paced classes than are typically offered. 

♦ Better methods of reading assessment should be developed. 

♦ Further study is needed to determine the efficacy of native language literacy in- 
struction in helping adults learning to read in English. 

References 

Strucker, J. & Davidson, R. (in press a). Adult reading components study. Boston: 
National Center for the Study of Adult Learning. 

Strucker, J. & Davidson, R. (in press b). English-speaking students with disabilities. 
Boston: National Center for the Study of Adult Learning. 



Resources 

National Center for the Study of Adult Literacy and Learning http:// 
www.ncsall.gse.harvard.edu 
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Findings, Reactions to and Practitioner Implications of 
the What Works Study 

Larry Condelli, American Institutes for Research 
Heide Spruck Wrigley, Aguirre International 

Tm impressed because of the scope of the study and the well-thought out research 
design. I’m grateful because, in my opinion, ESL literacy students are not served 
well in many programs. ” 

— Sylvia Ramirez, MiraCosta College, symposium participant 

Dr. Larry Condelli, managing associate for the American Institute of Research (AIR) 
and Dr. Heide Wrigley, senior researcher for Language, Literacy and Learning, 
Aguirre International, presented their preliminary findings on the 6-year study sup- 
ported by OVAE and the U.S. Department of Education’s Planning and Evaluation 
Service (Condelli, 2001a, 2001b). The purpose of the study is to identify effective 
instructional practices to improve the English language skills of literacy-level learn- 
ers. The study’s primary research questions are the following: 

♦ What combination of oral language acquisition and literacy development instruc- 
tion most highly correlates with improved English reading, writing, and speaking 
of ESL literacy students? 

♦ What combination of oral language acquisition and literacy development instruc- 
tion most highly correlates with improving the functional literacy skills of ESL 
literacy students, such as filling out forms or writing a check? 

♦ Do other classroom and instructional variables correlate with improving students’ 
language and literacy development? 

The methodology of the study included classroom observations. Field staff ob- 
served each of 41 classes an average of 9 times over a 6- to 9-month period in 
1 999, wrote a running narrative of classroom activities they observed, and then 
coded the narrative. In the study, each class was rated on 20 dimensions that were 
later analyzed. Analysis showed that classes fell into four categories according to 
the mix of literacy and other activities. Instructional features were also coded so that 
researchers could note what teachers were doing to facilitate learning and what 
learners were doing. 

Dr. Wrigley described a conceptual framework for literacy that includes print 
awareness, bringing background knowledge to bear (schema), meaning-making 
(comprehension), understanding how language works (syntax, morphology, etc.), 
letter or symbol recognition, and phonemic awareness (Wrigley, 2001b). Using 
realia, environmental print, and working on projects in the community help adults 
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improve their literacy skills (Wrigley, 2001a). “Multiple literacies” for adult learners 
include the following: 

♦ Initial literacy (environmental print and phonemic awareness) 

♦ Literacy for self-expression 

♦ Functional literacy 

♦ Critical literacy (includes media literacy) 

♦ Literacy as a tool for social empowerment 

♦ Literacy for “new times” (technology) 

Participants watched a video clip of the Test of Emerging Literacy (TEL) being 
developed as part of the National Reporting System (NRS) project, Improving the 
Quality and Use of NRS Data (Test of Emerging Literacy, n.d.). TEL is a standard- 
ized, performance-based, interactive and adaptive reading assessment that is being 
developed in collaboration with the U.S. Department of Education (Condelli & 
Wrigley, 2002). Based on the belief that even literacy-level adult English language 
learners have much knowledge and past experience with print, the test uses a vari- 
ety of real-life print materials such as soft drink cans and newspaper advertisement 
in an interview format to assess adults’ reading ability. 

References 

Condelli, L. (2001a). Summary of findings on instruction for the 1999 cohort. Re- 
trieved July 17, 2002, from National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) 
Web site: http://www.cal.org/ncle/whatworks1 .htm 

Condelli, L. (2001b). What works study for adult ESL literacy students. Retrieved 
July 17, 2002, from National Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) Web 
site: http://www.cal.org/ncle/whatworks2.htm 

Condelli, L. & Wrigley, H. (2001). Test of emerging English literacy FAQs. Retrieved 
July 17, 2002, from American Institutes for Research (AIR) Web site: http:// 
www.air.org/nrs/reports/telqa.pdf 

Test of emerging literacy (TEL) development project, (n.d.). Retrieved July 17, 2002, 
from American Institutes for Research (AIR) Web site: http://www.air.org/nrs/ 
reports/TELSummary.pdf 

Wrigley, H. (2001a). Bringing in the outside. Retrieved July 17, 2002, from National 
Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) Web site: http://www.cal.org/ncle/ 
symposium/bringing, htm 
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Wrigley, H. (2001b). Dimensions of literacy. Retrieved July 17, 2002, from National 
Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) Web site: http://www.cal.org/ncle/ 
symosium/dimensions.htm 

Comments From an instructor and Program Coordinator 

Sylvia Ramirez, instructor and program coordinator, MiraCosta College, Oceanside, California 

Dr. David Red, program administrator, Fairfax County, Virginia 

Ms. Ramirez made the following points: 

♦ There are often problems in how ESL literacy learners are placed in classes 
(e.g., classes tend to contain learners with very different needs). 

♦ Although complex teaching skills are needed for all levels of ESL instruction, 
study findings showed that in 9 (of 41) “literacy” classes observed, oral commu- 
nication was the main focus, and that most of the literacy practice was controlled 
or guided language practice. 

♦ There is a high rate of turnover at the literacy level, probably related to the multi- 
level nature of literacy classes. The turnover rate in turn challenges the abilities 
of classroom teachers to go beyond controlled practice. 

Ms. Ramirez made the following two recommendations: 

♦ Well-formulated research that includes interchange between the researchers 
and focus groups of teachers should continue. 

♦ Meaningful, creative staff development related to the study’s findings should be 
available and funded (Ramirez, 2001 ). 

Dr. Red spoke from his perspective as a program administrator in a large, ur- 
ban county that serves many thousands of adult English language learners and that 
now, because of the requirements of the National Reporting System, must collect 
standardized data about each learner’s progress and be able to report the informa- 
tion in a numerical way to the state. Dr. Red made the following comments about the 
What Works study: 

♦ It will be a challenge to synthesize what works in classroom practice so that it 
can be reported to the state to fulfill the requirements of the NRS. 

♦ Some of the findings are not completely new. For example, Elsa Auerbach 
(1992) published findings from her research conducted at the English Family 
Literacy Project in Massachusetts in the late 1 980s and early 1 990s. This study 
was organized in a learner-centered manner. Have the findings of the current 
study — with its intensive observation, and somewhat limited scope — moved the 
field further than the Auerbach’s earlier work? 
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Comments From a Researcher 

Dr. JoAnn (Jodi) Crandall, University of Maryland, Baltimore Campus 

Dr. JoAnn (Jodi) Crandall, coordinator of the ESOL/Bilingual Masters Program from 
the University of Maryland, Baltimore Campus, also reacted to the findings of the 
What Works study. Dr. Crandall, an advisory board member for the study as well as 
a researcher who directed a similar survey of instructional practices for K-12 English 
language learners, offered her insights on the problems inherent in such research, 
enumerated several strengths of the What Works study, and suggested future direc- 
tions for research that can “deepen our understanding of adult ESL literacy practice, 
its learners, teachers, and classrooms, and their effect on student outcomes such as 
student persistence and student use of literacy practices.” 

Dr. Crandall had two comments on generalizing from the study: 

♦ It is difficult to find enough adult ESL programs that appear “successful,” and, in 
light of the overwhelming number of variables within the field, it is hard to find 
enough learners in these successful programs to make any claims to statistical 
significance. The number of learners observed over time was quite small, 298, 
and came only from 7 states. Because of this, the study was not representative 
of the nation as a whole. 

♦ The What Works study was particularly challenging because it sought not only to 
identify a range of adult ESL practices, but also to measure effects of such prac- 
tices on learner outcomes. 

Dr. Crandall cited the following encouraging findings and strengths from the 
study: 

♦ Learners who experienced “bringing in the outside” (Wrigley, 2001 ) or who were 
able to take the learning out of the classroom and transfer it to real-life situations 
persisted longer and performed better on a range of assessments. 

♦ The What Works study recognized the multidimensionality of language and lit- 
eracy; lay some groundwork for development of alternative means of assess- 
ment for learners; developed a multifaceted, detailed framework for classroom 
observation; and tried to both assess individual skills and provide portraits of 
literacy practice. 

Dr. Crandall made the following suggestions: 

♦ Further ways to use the data from the What Works study might include develop- 
ing portraits of successful learners, teachers, and programs and supplementing 
current data with more information about teacher and program variables (e.g., 
teacher background and education, and the use of LI literacy). To do this, inter- 
view learners and ask them about why they attend, drop out, and leave class 
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and then return, and what their goals and needs are. Such questions will provide 
information useful to practitioners and programs. 

♦ Studies of LI literacy and the cross-transfer of skills and practices are needed 
and should be funded. 

References 

Auerbach, E.R. (1992). Making meaning, making change: Participatory curriculum 
development for adult ESL. Washington, DC and McHenry, IL: Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics and Delta Systems. 

Ramirez, S. (2001 ). Comments on “What Works. "Retrieved July 1 7, 2002, from Na- 
tional Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) Web site: http://www.cal.org/ 
ncle/symposium/ramirez.htm 

Wrigley, H. (2001). Bringing in the Outside. Retrieved July 17, 2002, from National 
Center for ESL Literacy Education (NCLE) Web site: http://www.cal.org/ncle/ 
symposium/bringing. htm 



Resources 

The Adult ESOL Labsite at Portland State University, National Center for the Study 
of Adult Learning and Literacy (NCSALL). http://www.labschool.pdx.edu/ 
labschoolcontact. html 

Comments From Teachers 

In groups, participants compared what works in their programs with the findings from 

the study. The varied responses reflected the diversity of programs and stakehold- 
ers represented as well as demographic differences. 

♦ Several groups noted that the study validated work they were doing, such as 
using volunteers and tutors to provide extra assistance to literacy learners and 
“bringing the outside in.” 

♦ Many participants mentioned the need for more teacher training targeted to lit- 
eracy teaching as well as more funding to support such training. Some partici- 
pants suggested separating learners with limited education or literacy skills into 
their own classes. 

♦ Many participants had concerns about the relationship between assessment and 
requirements of the NRS (National Reporting System, 2001) and the findings of 
the study. Would federal reporting requirements to show progress in short peri- 
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ods of time through a standardized process preclude using authentic materials to 
instruct and assess? 

There was a wide range of advice about what information from the What Works 

study needs to be disseminated. 

The following needs were noted in particular: 

♦ A short video lesson that demonstrates teaching techniques for literacy-level 
learners should be developed and disseminated. 

♦ Information about native language literacy should be disseminated. 

♦ Information about the length of time it takes to learn a language should be dis- 
seminated to legislators. 

References 

U.S. Department of Education. (2001). National Reporting System for Adult Educa- 
tion. Retrieved July 17, 2002, from American Institutes for Research (AIR) Web 
site: http://www.air.org/nrs/default.htm 
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English For All Video Series 

Mary Lovell, Education Program Specialist, U.S. Department of Education 

"Video combines visual and audio stimuli, is accessible to those who have not yet 
learned to read and write well, and provides context for learning. "(Burt, 1999, p. 1) 

Dr. Mary Lovell, education program specialist, Division of National Programs, OVAE, 
gave an overview and a sample of the English For AH {EE K) video series (EFA, 
n.d.). The series is part of the California Cyberstep project funded by the Division of 
Adult Education and Literacy (Sacramento County Office of Education, n.d.). The 
video series and its ancillary products — a Web site, 5 CD-Rom titles that include the 
videos and support materials and print exercises and activities — are intended to 
serve high-beginning-level adult English language learners as measured by the Cali- 
fornia State ESL Model Standards (California Department of Education, 1 992). 

The English Foa /I// project is disseminating sub-masters of the video series in 
SP-Beta format at no cost to each state director of adult basic education and lit- 
eracy. Each state director would have full rights to duplicate copies and distribute 
copies throughout their states. 

Participants viewed one 1 5-minute videotape from the series of 20 videos. As 
in the rest of the series, this video contained a real-life situation in which a character 
needs to solve a problem. Within this story context, simple grammar and usage 
points are addressed. To assist the process, a wizard character appears at intervals 
as the narrator to assist learners with language, content, and problem-solving is- 
sues. 

References 

Burt, M. (1999). Using videos with adult English language learners. ERIC Digest. 
Washington, DC: National Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Education. Also avail- 
able from http://www.cal.org/ncle/digestsA/ideo.htm 
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Project-Based Learning 

MaryAnn Cunningham Florez and Lynda Terrill, National Center for ESL Literacy Education 

“One of the purposes of the education that schools provide is to enable students to 
live in their society. Schools can not ignore what is going on in real life. ” 

— Adult learner at Arlington Education and Employment Program 
(personal communication, June 15, 1997) 

Project-based learning is a complex framework that integrates the four language' 
skills areas — reading, writing, listening and speaking — and incorporates teamwork, 
problem-solving and other interpersonal skills into activities that involve learners in 
real-life contexts. NCLE staff members, MaryAnn Cunningham Florez and Lynda 
Terrill, presented an overview of project-based learning in the context of adult ESL 
teaching and learning. The discussion of project-based learning recalled Dr. 
Wrigley’s discussion about “bringing the outside into the classroom” and was offered 
as a practical and engaging way for learners to learn English at the same time they 
are learning content that is relevant to their own lives. 

The following points were made: 

♦ Project-based learning is an important component in meeting the goals of the 
U.S. Department of Education's EL/Civics initiative. These goals emphasize in- 
struction on the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, naturalization proce- 
dures, civic participation, and U.S. history and government in order to help adult 
students acquire the skills and knowledge they need to become active and in- 
formed parents, workers, and community members (U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, 2002). 

♦ Adherence to learners’ expressed needs and goals as well as multiple perspec- 
tives and methods of evaluation are strengths of project-based learning. 

The presenters examined one possible framework that teachers could use to 
help organize project work in classes and demonstrated how it could be used with a 
specific class. Participants were then given a scenario of another adult ESL class 
that included information such as class venue, intensity and level, learner demo- 
graphics, and results of class needs assessment and learner goals. Participants 
were asked to go outside to the National Mall, use its resources, and develop the 
beginnings of a project that would be applicable to the second class. When partici- 
pants returned, they made posters and shared their ideas briefly with two other 
groups. Project topics explored included learning about American presidents, com- 
paring historical immigration patterns in the United States with learners’ own experi- 
ences, and using art as a way to show multiple perspectives. A participant group 
consisting of program and state administrators talked about state level ESL issues 
such as how to offer quality professional development with limited funding and how 
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to capture learner progress in open-entry programs. The symposium participants 
reported that they enjoyed the project work and that project-based learning is a use- 
ful tool for fulfilling the purposes of EL/Civics. (For a complete list of comments see 
NCLE, 2002, in the references list below.) 
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Immigration Trends and Issues: A Look Ahead 

Frank Sharry, National Immigration Forum 

"With their determination and hard work, with the progress they make, and the sto- 
ries they share, the adult students remind me how glad I am that the United States 
is a nation of immigrants. " 

— Donna Moss, PBS, ESL/Civics Link, symposium facilitator 

Frank Sharry, executive director of the National Immigration Forum (NIF), presented 
an overview of the history of immigration policy in the United States and talked 
about current issues in immigration. He discussed at length President George W. 
Bush’s initiative to develop a special relationship regarding Mexican workers in the 
United States. Mr. Sharry enumerated reasons for a special immigration policy with 
Mexico: 

♦ The United States and Mexico share a 2,000-mile border. 

♦ Mexico is the largest source of immigrants and immigrant workers in the United 
States. 

♦ Mexico now has a democratically elected president, Vicente Fox. 

♦ President Fox has signaled his willingness to work cooperatively with the United 
States on immigration issues. 

Other points Mr. Sharry made were as follows: 

♦ The demand for quality ESL instruction is much greater than the supply. 

♦ The Center for the New American Community is a new project of the National 
Immigration Forum. The purpose of the initiative is to “better enable newcomers 
to become full and equal participants in America, and better enable receiving 
communities to successfully incorporate immigrants and refugees” (National Im- 
migration Forum, 2002, p. 1). 
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Challenges and Opportunities in Adult ESL Instruction 



English Language learners with Special Needs 

Gathy Shank, West Virginia Adult Basic Education 

“I’ve come a long way through the darkness to the light. I'll practice more often read- 
ing. I'll won’t (sic) give up what i’ve learned with others. "(Almanza, Singleton, & 
Terrill, 1996, p. 6) 

Cathy Shank, special projects coordinator, ABE Staff Development, West Virginia 
Adult Basic Education, presented basic information about learning disabilities in the 
adult education population. She also discussed the ways in which adult ESL learn- 
ers may be the same or different from these other population. 

Ms. Shank made the following comments: 

♦ The rate of learning disabilities in the general population is estimated to be 5% to 
10% (Interagency Committee on Learning Disabilities, 1987). An estimate from 
U.S. Department of Labor suggests that 50%-80% of students in adult basic 
skills programs have learning disabilities (U.S. Department Of Labor, 1991). 

♦ This high rate of learning disabilities among adult education students is based on 
the English-speaking population alone; there are no estimates of the rate of 
learning disabilities among English language learners (ELL)s. 

♦ ABE learners and ELLs may come to programs with different needs. An ABE 
learner usually comes to an adult education programs because of a lack of basic 
skills. On the other hand, an ELL may have strong basic skills and just need to 
learn English. 

♦ There are many reasons, other than learning disabilities, that adult English lan- 
guage learners might not make expected progress. These reasons include the 
following: 

• Lack of access to education in a learner’s native country 

• Interference from the learners’ native language 

• Stress related to culture shock 

• Trauma 

• Undiagnosed vision or hearing problems 

♦ Formally diagnosing adults for learning disabilities may be useful for obtaining 
appropriate educational and job accommodations. Barriers to identifying adult 
ESL learners include the following: 

• No appropriate screening instruments available for multilingual and 
multicultural student populations 
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• No formal assessment instruments developed for adult nonnative or non- 
English speakers 

• Few bilingual/bicultural professionals to administer formal assessments 
(even if they existed) 

• Prohibitive cost in time and money to administer all the necessary as- 
sessments 

• Impossibility of developing or translating screening instruments into all 
the language represented by the ESL population 

• Resistance to the idea of psychological assessment by adults from some 
other cultures 

♦ Despite these barriers, there are some reasons that adult English language 
learners who may have learning disabilities might want to be formally identified. 
Those seeking a GED or needing to receive appropriate accommodations or 
assistive devices in educational or job settings may need to be screened to re- 
ceive these services. 

♦ ESL programs should train teachers in the modifications and strategies that will 
probably be effective for literacy-level and beginning-level learners as well as 
those who may have learning disabilities. 
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National Center for ESL Literacy Education. (2000). Learning disabilities and adult 
ESL. Available from NCLE Online Resource Collection, http://www.cal.org/ncle/ 
ResLD.htm 

Schwarz R., & Terrill, L. (2000). ESL instruction and adults with learning disabilities. 
ERIC Digest. Washington, DC: National Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy Educa- 
tion. Also available from http://www.cal.org/ncle/digests/LD2.htm 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Vocational and Adult Education. (2000). 
Learning disabilities and Spanish-speaking adult populations: The beginning of a 
process. Report on the April 10-11, 2000 conference on learning disabilities and 
Spanish-speaking adults. San Antonio, Texas. Washington, DC: Author. Also 
available from http://www.ed.gov/offices/OVAE/sanantoniorpt.doc 

National Reporting System and ESL 

Ursula Lord, U.S. Department of Education 

‘The National Reporting System will improve the public accountability of the adult 
education program by documenting its ability to meet federal policy and program- 
matic goals. The collection of state outcome data will enable states to correlate 
practices and programs with successful outcomes, and will also assist states in as- 
sessing progress in meeting their adult education goals. For local providers, the 
NRS will help instructors and administrators plan instructional activities and services 
to enhance student outcomes and to relate effective practices and programs with 
successful outcomes. "(U.S. Department of Education, 2001, p 1) 

Ursula Lord, education program specialist, DAEL, OVAE, provided information about 
the uses and requirements of the department’s system for reporting learner out- 
comes. 

Ms. Lord discussed the following concerning the National Reporting System 
(NRS): 

♦ The NRS was developed to support the goals of the Adult Education-Family Lit- 
eracy Act of (AEFL), described in the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 as the 
following: 

• assist students to become literate. 

• obtain the knowledge and skills for employment and self-sufficiency. 

• assist parents to obtain skills to be full partners in their children’s educa- 
tion development. 

♦ The NRS describes positive outcomes for adult learners. These include the abil- 
ity to 
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• advance to the next educational functioning level; 

• enter, improve, or retain employment; and 

• advance to further education (such as obtain a high school diploma or 
GED). 

♦ In the NRS, there are six educational functional level descriptors for English as a 
second language: Beginning ESL Literacy, Beginning ESL, Low Intermediate 
ESL, High Intermediate ESL, Low Advanced ESL, and High Advanced ESL. 

Each level has descriptors for speaking and listening, basic reading and writing, 
and functional and workplace skills. 

♦ Local programs are responsible for gathering data, monitoring student levels, 
and reporting this information to their states, which then send the data to DAEL. 
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Resources 

McLennon Community College, Adult Education Department, http:// 
mccweb.mcc.cc.tx.us/departments/aed/ 

Assessment Myths and Realities 

Carol Van Duzer, National Center for ESL Literacy Education 

“Assessment— tools to measure skills & progress, represent reality (what learners 
really iearn) meet requirements over time, testing logistics, time, $, time it takes to 
show progress, personnel, personnel training” 

— Challenge from symposium roundtable, Group 8 

Carol Van Duzer, adult ESL program services coordinator, NCLE, continued the 
discussion of assessment and made the following observations: 

♦ While the federal government has established standards for adult ESL program 
accountability, there are other national standards efforts such as those devel- 
oped by Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (2000) and 
Equipped for the Future (EFF) (Stein, 2000). Some states (e.g., California and 
Massachusetts) are also creating standards. 
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♦ Each state plays important roles in negotiating the measures of performance and 
in choosing what standardized methods of assessment will be chosen for use in 
individual states. While many states have chosen to use standardized tests such 
as the Basic English Skills Test (BEST) (Center for Applied Linguistics, 1984) or 
California Adult Skills Assessment System (CASAS, 1996) other kinds of mea- 
sures, such as performance-based assessment, can meet the requirements of 
the NRS (U.S. Department of Education, 2001). 

♦ We must be wary of focusing too narrowly on testing and test scores. There are 
also many nonquantifiable learner outcomes (e.g., learner-self assessment and 
nonlinguistic outcomes) that are important to the learners themselves as well as 
to programs, states, and the nation. 

♦ Since research suggests that it takes several years for a nonnative speaker to 
learn English well and 500 to 1000 hours of instruction to meet basic needs, pro- 
grams should maintain reasonable intervals between test administrations. The 
NRS recognizes that learning a language takes a long time, so the percentage of 
learners who move to the next level may be low. In fact, each state has been 
able to negotiate NRS percentages according to what seem realistic goals for 
programs within the state. 
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Resources 



National Center for ESL Literacy Education. (2000). Assessment and evaluation in 
adult ESL. Available from NCLE Online Resource Collection, http://wvyw.cal.org/ 
ncle/ResAEv.htm 

National Center for ESL Literacy Education. (2001). FAQ: How long does it take an 
adu/t to /earn English?He\x\esje6 July 18, 2002, from http://www.cal.org/ncle/ 
FAQS.HTM#Six 

National Center for ESL Literacy Education. (2002). Assessment with adult English 
language learners. NCLE Fact Sheet. Washington, DC: Author. Also available 
from http://www.cal.org/ncle/factsheets/assess.pdf 

Van Duzer, C. (2002). Issues in accountability and assessment for adult ESL in- 
struction. ERIC Digest. Washington, DC: National Center for ESL Literacy Edu- 
cation. Also available from http://www.cal.org/ncle/digests/accountQA.htm 

Note: Throughout the symposium some participants expressed concerns about the 
requirements of the NRS and about the dissemination of pertinent information from 
the federal government to the states, the District of Columbia, and territories, and to 
programs and practitioners. In response to an invitation by Ron Pugsley, director, 
DAEL, OVAE, several participants joined an early morning question-and-answer 
session about issues of assessment and accountability Some participants had ques- 
tions about how the NRS could work appropriately and effectively with adult English 
language learners in their states and programs. Questions centered around a lack of 
sharing of knowledge between all levels of government and programs. Participants 
from several states expressed particular concerns about being able to appropriately 
and accurately demonstrate the progress of the most beginning levels of learners 
within the parameters of the NRS. Mr. Pugsley noted that he was aware of the need 
for delineating a broader and fuller range of performance than the baseline descrip- 
tors of the six ESL levels of the NRS, and that there are “more benchmarks to 
come.” Practitioners and administrators will look forward to this information as it is 
released. 

Professional development 

Mary Russell, National Center for Adult Literacy 

“More professional development that connects research to practice. " 

— Challenge to the field noted by symposium participants 

Dr. Mary Russell, senior researcher at the National Center on Adult Literacy (NCAL) 
made the following points about professional development for instructors working 
with adult English language learners: 
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♦ There is a wide diversity of programs, teacher experience and goals, funding, 
time, and — for online professional development — access to appropriate technol- 
ogy and support. 

♦ Professional development should be interactive, respectful of the participants, 
have an element of reflection, and include all members of a program’s staff. 

♦ Practitioners and administrators need to be flexible in the ways they understand 
and promote professional development. One promising model is PBS’ ESL/ 
CivicsLink (PBS, 2002), an online development course for adult education ESL 
teachers. Slated to be operative in January 2003, ESL/CivicsLink will help teach- 
ers increase their knowledge and skills for teaching English to adults and inte- 
grating English literacy instruction and civics. Teacher-training topics include: 

• Meeting Learners’ Needs and Goals 

• An Overview of Selected Teaching Approaches in ESL 

• Using Technology in the Classroom 

• Integrating Civics and English Literacy 

• Exploring Citizenship 

• Teaching a Citizenship Class 

♦ The format for the online class follows good teaching practice for adult English 
language learners by 

• encouraging active engagement through project-based learning. Offering 
a venue for small group study with peer mentoring, and with both facili- 
tated and non-facilitated models. 

• providing a customized portfolio in which teachers save journal entries, 
lesson plans, project work, and resources. 

• making available collaboration tools via threaded discussions and email. 

♦ Another online professional development tool developed by the National Center 
on Adult Literacy (NCAL) is the Professional Development Kit (NCAL, 2001 ). 

The PDK include s materials for ABE and GED as well as adult ESL teachers. 
Online there will be video resources of such activities as interviews of learners, 
teachers, researchers, and administrators; classroom practice; in-depth explora- 
tions of specific topic areas, an Internet site that contains tools such as discus- 
sion boards, teacher portfolios, and knowledge databases; and a participant’s 
guide to the kit. 
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♦ Both the ESL/CivicsLink and the PDK and other similar tools (see the following 
discussion by Annette Zehler on Crossroad’s CafE), combine online training with 
opportunities for learning offline in the classroom and community. 
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Washington, DC: National Center for ESL Literacy Education. Also available 
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Smith, C., Hofer, J., & Gillespie, M. (2001). The working conditions of adult literacy 
teachers. Focus on Basics 4(D) 1 , 3-7. Also available from http:// 
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Distance Education and Classroom Education— the Hybrid Model 

Annette Zehler, Development Associates 

‘The Crossroads Cafe program, implemented as a hybrid model, challenges the 
teacher to take on a revised roie and different responsibilities in working with learn- 
ers. "(Zehler, 2001, p.4) 

Dr. Annette Zehler, senior associate, Development Associates discussed the chal- 
lenges and the opportunities in distance learning as she learned from the research 
she conducted in a pilot study of Crossroads Cafe, a video-based distance-learning 
program for adult English language learners. 

♦ In the study, 8 out of 9 sites used a “hybrid” model that combined independent 
use of video and ancillary materials with some face-to-face contact with an in- 
structor. The contact varied across the program. While some instruction required 
specific meeting times, other instructors hosted drop-in sessions, and in still 
other cases the instructor was available as a consultant to answer questions. 
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♦ Results of the study indicated that the Crossroads program helped learners im- 
prove their listening and reading skills. Data and interviews from the study sug- 
gested that the hybrid model, which combines independent learner study plus 
some form of teacher input warrants further study. 
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Learning Disabilities Screening in Spanish 

Glenn Young, U.S. Department of Education 

‘The use of standardized testing to identify learning disabilities presents problems. ” 

(Schwarz & Terrill, 2000, p. 1 ) 

Glenn Young, education program specialist for Adults with Disabilities, DAEL/OVAE, 

spoke to the symposium about OVAE’s 2001-2002 field testing of learning disabili- 
ties screening devices in Spanish (U.S. Department of Education, 2000). 

Mr. Young made the following points: 

♦ For adult basic education (ABE), short questionnaires such as the Washington 
State Department of Social and Health Services Learning Needs Screening Tool 
(Washington State Department of Social and Health Services, n. d.) give practi- 
tioners and programs some assurance that they may be able to identify which 
learners may benefit from being formally test assessed to see whether or not 
they have learning disabilities. However, the situation and the needs of adults 
learning English are different from those of either children or adult native speak- 
ers of English. At a minimum, adults learning English should be assessed in their 
native language. As nearly half of the learners in federally funded adult educa- 
tion programs are English language learners, and as the majority of these learn- 
ers are Spanish speaking, OVAE has chosen to develop a learning disabilities 
screening in Spanish. 

♦ Adults who may have learning disabilities need access to services and re- 
sources that will help them to be respected members of the workforce. 

♦ There exist promising assistive devices such as translators for adult English lan- 
guage learners who may have learning disabilities. 
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NCLE Resource Collections: Learning disabilities and adult ESL. http://www.cal.org/ 
ncle/ResLD.htm 
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Closing Remarks 



“ We have many challenges ahead. At the same time, this is an exciting time to be 
working the field of adult ESL. We are finally at the table, and we are participating in 
the local, state, and national conversations about education with increasing knowl- 
edge and expertise? — Dr. Joy Kreeft Peyton, symposium presenter 

In her closing remarks, Dr. Joy Kreeft Peyton, director, NCLE, summed up the is- 
sues that the speakers had raised. 

♦ Challenges remain in the field of adult ESL, but there are also positive changes 
based on our ever-increasing knowledge about learner populations and on quan- 
tifiable accountability measures that are valid and measurable. 

♦ Research is underway in adult ESL in different areas including reading develop- 
ment and instructional practices with literacy-level learners. 

♦ There are many resources available for adult ESL, including assessment tools 
and procedures, technologies, instructional strategies, and opportunities for pro- 
fessional development as mentioned in the symposium. 

♦ The field of adult ESL needs to understand the importance of accountability and 
be able to collaborate across programs and states and share successful ap- 
proaches. 
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Evaluation of the Symposium 



“Variety of activities is commendable. ” 

“More interactive; more discussion and reflection. ” 

“i felt honored to be part of this symposium. ” 

‘Too many presentations vs. discussions. ” 

“Great location .” 

— Comments from participant evaluations 

1 . What knowledge or skills did you gain from your participation in this workshop ? 

2. What do you feei was your greatest contribution to this symposium? 

3. As a result of this symposium, what information and/or skills will you bring back 
to practitioners in your state or program and how will you accomplish this? 

— Questions asked participants about the symposium 

Participants were asked to answer the above three questions about the symposium 
content. Participants were also asked to offer suggestions for future symposia and 
to indicate what information and skills they would take back to their states or pro- 
grams. Fifty-six participants turned in evaluations on site, and one participant e- 
mailed comments later. Overall, the evaluations were strongly positive, though they 
included several specific criticisms and suggestions for improvement and for future 
meetings (Evaluation, 2002). The following is a summary of the participants’ re- 
sponses to the three questions. 

♦ Participants indicated that the most important knowledge they gained was the 
national perspective on issues facing the field of adult ESL. Learning about cur- 
rent research and research needs also ranked high. Others cited the opportunity 
to interact with professionals from other states and share experiences in meeting 
challenges at the state level. Contact information was exchanged for future dis- 
cussions. Of specific content areas presented, assessment issues ranked high- 
est, followed by project-based learning, immigration issues, learning disability 
issues, and English literacy and civics. 

♦ Nearly half of the respondents felt that their greatest contribution was sharing 
how they are meeting the challenges of reporting requirements and increased 
ESL enrollments as well as sharing their own field experience. Information and 
knowledge shared included program design ideas, retention strategies, effective 
instructional strategies, materials and methods for teacher training, and prin- 
ciples of second language acquisition. Several respondents cited active partici- 
pation in the table discussions and asking difficult questions as important contri- 
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butions. A few felt that networking and their ability to bring the information they 
were gaining back to the state and local levels were invaluable. However, sev- 
eral participants voiced the criticism that there should have been more partici- 
pant sharing and opportunities for participation, and that there should have been 
either more time or fewer presenters. 

♦ Many participants wrote that they had learned too much to list on the evaluation 
form and that they planned to take back all the information to their states and 
programs. Several noted that they better understood what was happening at the 
federal level and in other states. Over half of the respondents said they would 
give presentations about the symposium in state, regional, or local meetings, or 
disseminate information in writing. 

References 
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Summary 



The National Symposium on Adult ESL Research and Practice reflected the multi- 
faceted, complex, and dynamic field of adult ESL itself. Participants came from all 
parts of the country and U.S. territories, from tiny programs in rural towns and huge 
programs in big cities. They included teachers and administrators, highly acclaimed 
experts and researchers, and government workers at all levels — each coming to the 
symposium with different knowledge to share and problems to solve. In the different 
interests, needs, and background experiences that participants brought with them, 
the symposium resembled a multilevel class. And, like a well-taught multilevel class, 
learning took place at many levels. Participants expressed their frustrations with 
their low professional status and lack of access to training and funding. They also 
talked at length about their own initiatives and successes. Knowledge, expertise, 
commitment, and energy passed back and forth between presenters and partici- 
pants, offering hope that the field will move forward to meet the challenges that face 
adult English language learners and the individuals and programs that serve them. 
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State-Administered Adult Education Program 
1999 — 2000 Enrollment 




Source: U.S. Departments Education 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
Division of Adult Education and Literacy 
August 2001 
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Appendix F 

Teacher Roundtable: Challenges to Adult ESL 

During the teacher roundtable discussion, participants listed the challenges facing the 
field of adult ESL. Below is the prioritized short-list of challenges from each of the 1 2 
groups: 



Groupl 


support services 




multilevel classes 


Group 2 


funding for full-time, federally mandated teachers 


Group 3 


space 
wait lists 

retention, open enrollment/exit 

restructuring program scope and sequence to clients’ needs 
qualified staff 

multilevel students in same classes 

funders understand language acquisition and its challenges for reporting 


Group 4 


professionalism 

set limits for number of students in classes — it’s all we can do 


Group 5 


staff development (accessible, appropriate, consistent, staff-centered) 


Group 6 


national and state legitimacy of adult education 
immigrant expectations/disappointments 
community services awareness 


Group 7 


professional legitimacy for adult education 


Group 8 


assessment (especially LD) 


Group 9 


funding 

teachers knowing teaching strategies 
techniques for collecting data 


Group 10 


assessment 

funding 


Group 1 1 


multilevel/open-entry classes 


Groupl 2 


assessment 
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